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Economic DEPRESSION 


Since the publication of our Industrial Review in July, 
1929, a period of economic depression in the United States 
and many other countries has caused widespread unemploy- 
ment and reduction of income. The question again arises 
whether it is within the power of skilful business manage- 
ment to minimize or possibly eliminate seasonal and cyclical 
depressions. The assumption that the hardship which ac- 
mpanies lack of coordination in the industrial system 
Hh in inevitable concomitant of economic progress has been 
seriously challenged by those who favor regulation of eco- 
nomic development in order to render production and em- 
ployment more stable. 

During 1928, following the business depression of 1927, 
production increased slowly. It rose more rapidly during 
the early months of 1929, reaching a peak in June of that 
year, when the index of the Federal Reserve Board stood 
at 127, Signs of recession appeared during the summer 
of 1929 and by autumn it was evident that another busi- 
ness depression was at hand. By September the index of 
industrial production had declined to 121 and by December 
to 9—the average production from 1923 to 1925 serving 
sabase equaling 100. In April, 1930, it stood at 106. 
The crash of the stock market in October and November 
called a halt in the speculative craze which had continued 
M spite of warnings of the Federal Reserve Board and 
others who saw that the prices of securities were out of 
al proportion to earnings current or probable within a 
feasonable time. The stock market break further dimin- 
ished confidence in business prospects and accentuated a 
endency to curtail production. With the falling off of 
business came a further slump in commodity prices which 
on spread to foreign markets revealing the fact that a 
orld-wide business depression was in process. 

As the Federal Reserve Board points out, this course 
of events was accompanied by a steady decline in whole- 
ale Commodity prices. “This decline, which began in 
gust of last year, carried the general average of prices 
n the United States to a level in April about 7 per cent 
Mow that of last July and below any earlier date in the 
‘st 13 years. There was a further recession in prices, 
fly of industrial products, in May, while prices of 
pals and livestock products became firmer in the latter 
att of the month. During the period from July, 
“4%, to April, 1930, the price decrease of 7 per cent in 
me United States has been paralleled by declines of 8 per 
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cent in Germany, 10 per cent in England and Italy, and 12 
per cent in France. Other countries, including Japan and 
Canada, have also experienced declines in prices.” * Prices 
to the consumer have also declined, but in lesser degree. 
The statement is frequently made that business depres- 
sions are due to over-developed productive capacity in all 
lines. But economists are continually saying that “there 
is no such thing as general over-production.” The National 
City Bank in a recent bulletin says: “There is no limit to 


. the wants of mankind, and if production could be expanded 


in the right proportions the markets would go on clearing 
themselves and everyone would be a gainer. This is that 
condition of equilibrium which economists recognize as 
the foundation of true prosperity. The difficulty is that 
as business speeds up and develops into a boom inequalities 
creep in and upset the balance. Production concentrates 
too much, prices of some commodities rise more than 
others, and retail prices and wages, salaries and other 
forms of income lag in varying degree behind wholesale 
prices.” * All these price relationships affect the division of 
income among participants in all industries and activities, 
and the coordination of mass production and consumption 
is dependent upon the financial ability of the masses to 
take goods off the market. This is what is involved in the 
statement that “there is no limit to the wants of mankind 

if production could be expanded in the right pro- 
portions.” 

That no man liveth to himself is increasingly evident not 
only within nations but between nations. The new tariff 
law, whatever its merits may be, has called attention anew 
both in America and abroad to the fundamental economic 
basis of international brotherhood. Sir George Paish, 
Governor of the London School of Economics, points to the 
international disorganization which arises “from nations 
needing to buy and not having the means of payment, and 
other nations needing to sell and being unwilling to accept 
payment in the goods and services by which payments are 
alone possible.” 

On this side of the Atlantic, Owen D. Young has made 
a plea for constructive economic relations between nations 
in the exchange of their surpluses. “How can we market 
these surpluses, both agricultural and industrial? The 
method is well known. Those who need our goods are the 
potential buyers. One cultivates his potential buyers. He 


1 Federal Reserve Bulletin, June, 1930, p. 335- 
? National City Bank Bulletin, July, 1930, p. 107. 
3 New York Times, June 15, 1930. 
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does not rebuff them. He seeks their friendship and their 
good-will. * If they need credit, he extends it. If they have 
goods which he can take in exchange without curtailing 
the business of his own country, he makes it a point to 
take them. 

“Is that the attitude of America today toward her po- 
tential customers? Are we creating good-will or bad-will 
in the countries where they live? Are we interesting our- 
selves in their welfare? Are we concerned about their liv- 
ing standards? Are we extending them credits through 
our financial machinery? Are we cooperating with them 
politically in order that they may improve their condition? 
Are we making friends, and so creating an attitude of 
mind, a spirit of relationship which will convert potential 
customers into actual ones? I venture the prediction that 
we must do so if we are to conserve our own economic 
structure, not as a matter of charity but of self-inter- 
est. 

“How can we market our agricultural or industrial sur- 
plus to the world so long as we act on the principle that 
we are not interested in the welfare of any one but our- 
selves? I had hoped that that old doctrine of narrow and 
self-destroying selfishness was being supplanted in this 
new day by a consciousness that men helped themselves the 
most by helping others, too. Isolation in our politics, ex- 
clusion in our tariff, means that we will retain as a just 
penalty to our own littleness the surpluses which we might 
otherwise market to the peoples of the world and which, 
so long as they stay with us, destroy our own prosperity.” ‘ 

Similar statements have been made recently by the 
International Chamber of Commerce, by the World Eco- 
nomic Conference, and by bankers and industrialists of 
Europe, Great Britain and America. 

During the first four months of 1930 both imports and 
exports have declined about 21 per cent. “Total imports 
aggregating $285,000,000 were down 29 per cent from 
May a year ago, while total exports aggregating $322,- 
000,000 were down 16 per cent.”* Although these totals 
are affected by the fact that the general level of wholesale 
prices is lower than a year ago, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce is impressed by the more significant fact 
that “for the first time since 1922 the export figures show 
a preponderance of declines.” * 


THE CONTROVERSY OVER UNEMPLOYMENT 


For several years before the present industrial depres- 
sion unemployment had been a growing problem, par- 
ticularly as affected by technological changes. President 
Hoover’s conference with leading business men last au- 
tumn in an effort to minimize the effects of the stock market 
crash and sudden recessions in production, took into con- 
sideration the effects of unemployment on workers and the 
importance of their sustained purchasing power. All 
divisions of the government and private corporations were 
urged to hasten construction work in order to stimulate a 
demand for products and labor throughout the nation. 
Senator Wagner introduced bills providing for the col- 
lection of data on unemployment, the establishment of 
public employment exchanges, and authorizing an appropri- 
ation of $150,000,000 to be placed at the disposal of a 
stabilizing committee composed of the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Labor and charged with the duty 
of accelerating work on public construction projects dur- 


* Address before the Convention of the National Electric Light Association, 
San Francisco, June 10, 1930, as reported in the New York Times, June 20, 
1930. 

5 National C iy Bank Bulletin, July, 1930, p. 106. 

6 New York Times, June 30, 1930. 


ing periods of unemployment. These bills have been ¢ 
dorsed by many organizations and individuals. The 
providing for collection of unemployment data becam 
law July 7, 1930. The other bills have been passed by thy 
Senate. The public works bill, with important amen( i 
ments, has been reported favorably by the House Com. of La 
mittee on Judiciary and the bill providing for employment called 
exchanges has been referred to a sub-committee of th of th 
House Committee on Judiciary to consider the objection tober 
raised by the National Association of Manufacturers anil ciate. 
others who consider it an infringement of states’ rights. BM had n 
In September, 1929, the employment index of thi indust 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics stood at 904% for th 
and by December it had declined to 91.9, or 7.4 per centiil Gover 
while payrolls declined from 102.6 in September to 92 il Assoc 


December, or 10.3 per cent. Ma 
It was announced on January 22 that “President Hoovell Gover 
was advised by the Secretary of Labor . . . at thi ties in 


ti 

regular meeting of the Cabinet, January 21, that for thi Jersey 
first time since the stock market depression the tide o coopel 
unemployment in the United States had undergone af ploym 
change in the right direction, that during thi the w 
past ten days there had been a distinct increase in employ To ac 
ment all over the country. From the time of the stoi that tt 
market depression to December 25, the President saidff specia 
there was a continued decrease in employment. Now have | 
however, he stated, the tide seems to have turned th 
other way, with a substantial increase in employment"§ ployer 

On January 24, 1930, the Executive Committee of thi mainly 
National Business Survey assured President Hoover “thi “Othe 
the situation had become so far normal that no unus J ‘abli 
methods need be considered for the stimulation of busin {iperat 
beyond the policies of progress which ordinarily mat have s 
American industry.”* In January, President Hoover af As | 
nounced that employment had increased 3.3 per cent {0 Burea 
the week ending January 13, based on reports from 800% statisti 
establishments employing 2,456,345.° On February 492 i: 
the Administration announced that “all reports indica able.” 
that an upward swing to employment is in motion” afin Jan 
expressed the belief that within 60 or 90 days the count pressic 
would be on a normal employment basis.” On Marchi net im 
President Hoover stated that the index of employment @ sideral 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics stood at 92.8 on Febru By 
17, prophesied recovery in 60 days from the worst effet author 
upon employment of the stock market crash, and announe¥ June 2 
that “unemployment amounting to distress is in the malof dat; 
concentrated in 12 states.” 

On January 25, Frances Perkins, Industrial Commi were s 
sioner of New York State, took issue with the Fede@having 
Government on the ground that the figures at her dispogwere 
“show no improvement in employment in New Yoiistates, 
State, but rather a steady decline since October. Mogjtobea 
than 50 per cent of the 1,700 New York concerns engeg@appliec 
in various industries report regularly to the State Depigjunemp 
ment of Labor, and in seven groups of these industttiployme 
there has been a decided decline in employment during "person 
first fifteen days of January. Slight increases are reportt@fof this 
by the four other groups. Employment figures for Deceiment j 
ber were lower than for any other December since 9 In x 
the year in which the State Department of Labor begat'pointec 
keep records. Present indications are that January “for wa 
be worse than December.” * The Commissioner expresaNew | 
the opinion that the “situation is too serious to trifle WM aus ¢ 
and stated that “the people of this State shall not be 


8 
TU. Daily, January 22, 1930. w 
8 Tbid,, 24, 1930. Empi, 
® Tbid., January 29, 1930. Kleect 
Tbid., February 14, 1930. 
1 Tbid., March 8, 1930. "New. 


1 Jbid., January 25, 1930. 
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© / Wed as to actual conditions and will not feel that nothing 
sheds to be done to improve them.” ” On the same date 

amma Secretary Davis announced that the Administration’s state- 
ments were based on data obtained from establishments 
rting weekly and direct to the United States Bureau 

of Labor Statistics. Commissioner Perkins on March 12 
called attention to the fact that the regular monthly index 
of the Bureau showed a steady decline from 98.3 in Oc- 
tober, 1929, to 90.2 in January, 1930, that New York 
State figures corroborated this decline, and that the Bureau 
ts. Hi had not given out the weekly data classified according to 
| thd industries and geographic districts ‘although’ a request 


99.58 for them was made by the chairman of the Committee on 
cent Governmental Labor Statistics of the American Statistical 
92 Association.” 

. Mary Van Kleeck, chairman of the Committee on 
oovel™ Governmental Labor Statistics, telegraphed to the authori- 


at thi ties in California, Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
or thi Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin which 
cooperate with the Federal Government in furnishing em- 
ployment and wage data and found that their reports for 
the week of January 15 sHowed a decline in employment. 
To account for this discrepancy the chairman pointed out 
ou that the Administration’s figures which were secured by a 
special telegraphic request to officials in these states may 
have been vitiated by the fact that the government had 
appealed to industry to avoid lay-offs and that the em- 
ployers who responded to its special request for data were 
mainly those who were in position to make a good report. 
“Otherwise it is difficult to understand why the same 
f ‘ablishments, only more of them, reporting to the co- 
erating states for substantially the same date, should 


ed the 
nent,” 

of the 
“thal 


y have shown such different conditions. 

ver am 6As a matter of fact, the regular monthly index of the 
ent Bureau (as distinguished from the special and partial 
m S00 statistics above referred to) now shows a decline from 
ary 99.2 in January to 85.5 in June, the latest figure avail- 
indie able". The index in New York has declined from 92.1 
on agin January to 86.7 in June. In spite of the business de- 


count 


ee: pression between September, 1929, and March, 1930, the 
March 


net immigration to the United States was 114,218, con- 


ment (siderably increasing the competition for employment. 

Febru By act of Congress the Director of the Census was 
st effec authorized to undertake a survey of unemployment. On 
mnounci§ June 26, Secretary Lamont announced that the tabulation 


the mi§of data in 75 cities, having a population of 8,630,105, in- 


dicated an unemployment rate of 3 per cent. These cities 
were selected from 23 states. The data from 756 counties 


‘ 


» Feder having a population of 20,634,375 showed that 1.5 per cent 
r dispoawere unemployed. These counties were selected from 39 
ew Yolmstates, Secretary Lamont stated that these returns “appear 
r. Mot tobea representative sampling of the country. The figures 
s engagapplied to the whole population would indicate much less 
e Depai@unemployment than was generally estimated; these unem- 
indust@§ ployment figures also include normal unemployment of 
luring "Persons shifting from one job to another. Since the time 


ie this census there has been the usual increase in employ- 
eee Ment in various seasonal occupations.” “ 

In response to this announcement Commissioner Perkins 
pointed out that only 40 per cent of the population works 


nuary Wamtor wages and of the 2,043,078 enumerated for 7 cities in 
“expr ‘ New York State only about 800,000 were employable. 
ion dus the unemployed would number about 13 per cent of 
n j tre anuary 2s, 1930. 


WB arch 12, 1930. 
mployment or Unemployment?—That Is the Question. By Mary Van 
wU American Labor Legislation Review, March, 1930, pp. 14-16. 
nN, S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Release, July 16, 1930. 

ew York Times, June 27, 1930. 
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the industrial population.” Incidentally, previous studies 
of employment indicate that from 1902 to 1917 the average 
of unemployment was 9.9 per cent of the wage earners and 
the percentage ranged from 4.7 in 1917 to 15.8 in 1915.” 
The estimate of Professor W. I. King, the table for which 
was reprinted in the INrorMATION Service, March 15, 
1930, shows a range from 5.2 per cent in 1926 to 15 per 
cent in 1921. According to a recent study by Professor 
Paul Douglas covering 1896 to 1927, 10 per cent of the 
labor force was unemployed, on the average, the range 
being from 5 per cent in prosperous years to 21 per cent 
in the depression of 1921. In other words, from one- 
twentieth to one-fifth of the potential working time of 
the gainfully employed is not utilized. If it were, Profes- 
sor Douglas estimates, the wage earners would receive 
$5,000,000,000 more a year, and this loss, he maintains, 
constitutes the greatest potential market for manu- 
facturers.” 

In cities where an actual enumeration of the unemployed 
has been made there is much to substantiate these esti- 
mates. For example, in Buffalo, where an enumeration in 
various districts of the city was made in November, 1929, 
the results showed that for each 1,000 males interviewed 
824 were employed full time, 67 part time, and 109 were 
idle. For each 1,000 females 889 were employed full 
time, 52 part time and 59 were idle. The percentage idle 
among males was 10.9 per cent, females 5.9 per cent and 
the average for both sexes was 9.9 per cent.” 

As for the data from the counties, Commissioner Per- 
kins pointed out that they covered mostly rural and not in- 
dustrial centers. Furthermore, in the industrial states, 
Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
and Illinois, the counties tabulated were few, 1, 5, 7, 9, and 
15 respectively, in contrast to the agricultural states, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Mississippi, and Texas, where the numbers 
tabulated were 10, 18, 42, and 91 respectively. 

As yet it is impossible to say how far the census data 
when fully compiled will reveal the true extent of unem- 
ployment. The Committee on Governmental Labor 
Statistics of the American Statistical Association has pre- 
pared a plan for what it considers a much more scientific 
method of estimating the number unemployed than that 
now followed. 

The American Federation of Labor estimates * that in 
February there were at least 3,700,000 wage earners out 
of work and that over $1,000,000,000 of buying power was 
lost through unemployment during the first quarter of 
1930. Some estimates are larger and the latest data show 
no diminution in the number. 

The Department of Statistics of the Russell Sage 
Foundation published in July, 1930, a report on relief 
expenditures during last winter by 79 family agencies 
located in 55 cities in the United States and Canada and 
having populations of over 110,000. The aggregate re- 
lief expenditures of 66 agencies exceeded the amount 
budgeted ($2,620,800) by $817,000, or 31 per cent. * 

The following table based on reports from both public 
departments and private agencies shows an expenditure of 
$20,723,966 from January to May. 


1% New York Times, June 28, 1930. 


% The Labor Market. By Don D. Lescohier. 
Macmillan Co., 1919, $2.00, p. 31. 

2 Address to the Annual Convention of the Y. W. C. A., May 1, 1930. 

21 New York State Department of Labor, Special Bulletin, No. 163, p. 10. 

22 Monthly Survey of Business, May i, 1930. 

% The Emergency Relief Situation in 79 Family Societies, Winter 1929-1930. 
By Anne E. Geddes. A paper read at the National Conference of Social 


Work, Boston, in June, 1930, and available from the Russell Sage Foundation 
in mimeographed form, 
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MontHLy Statistics oF OutTpoor RELIEF 


Number of Number of Number of Amount of 
Month Agencies Cities Families Relief 

January ....... 318 79 146,869 $3,745,755 
February ...... 332 77 164,227 4,176,046 
340° 169,839 4,548,702 
347 79 160,662 4,380,207 
339 78 147,633 3,864,166 


Although the amounts of relief necessitated by unem- 
ployment are not allocated, the relationship between the 
increases and the stringency caused by the worst period of 
unemployment is obvious. The total may be rightly called 
a “dole.” 

Owen D. Young in a recent address said that “it is 
ridiculous to speak of unemployment as a necessary con- 
dition of human society. It is nothing more than a malad- 
justment of its machinery. It is a blot on our intelligence. 
It is a drain on our sympathy. It is a promoter of charity 
which affects disadvantageously both those who give and 
those who receive. Some day we shall learn to do better, 
but we must learn it soon.” ™ 


Waces, Hours, Cost oF LivinG 


Data compiled by the National Industrial Conference 
Board covering 21 manufacturing industries indicate that 
average hourly wage rates increased from 58.2 cents in 
May, 1929, to 59.7 cents in May, 1930. On the other 
hand, average weekly wages decreased from $28.54 to 
$27.05 during the same period. Average hours of work 
per week decreased from 49 to 45.2. The decrease in 
weekly wages is doubtless due mainly to part-time em- 
ployment but it is also affected by the fact that in 9 
industries hourly wage rates were decreased. The Board’s 
cost of living index decreased during the period from 
159.4 to 156.2.” 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics gives no 
summary figures of hourly and weekly wage rates but its 
index for payrolls declined from 104.8 in May, 1929, to 
87.6 in May, 1930. The Bureau’s index of the cost of 
living increased from 170.2 in June, 1929, to 171.4 in 
December, 1929, the latest government figure available. 

Wages of agricultural laborers on April 1, 1930, were 
the lowest since 1923. The index increased from 166 in 
1923 to 170 in 1929, but last April it stood at 162. The 
average wage per month, with board, was $33.83, and 
without board $47.81. 

One of the most interesting developments in connection 
with the question of wages and the cost of living is the 
effort of Henry Ford to determine a wage for his Euro- 
pean employes comparable to that paid to his Detroit 
workers, who receive a minimum of $7 per day. The 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has been work- 
ing on this problem in cooperation with the International 
Labor Office, making a budget study of families of Ford 
employes in this country. In selecting families for the 
basic study it was stipulated that the husband must have 
earned approximately $7 per day during 1929, must have 
worked at least 225 days and must have been the sole bread- 
winner of the family. The family must have no material 
income other than the earnings of the husband and must 
have consisted of a husband, a wife and not less than 
two or more than three children, and none of them more 
than 16 years of age. The family must have lived in a 


* Address to the National Electric Light Association, San Francisco, June 
19, 1930, as reported in the New York Times, June 20, 1930. 
* N, 1. C. B. Service Letter, July 25, 1929, and June 30, 1930. 


single house or apartment, and families buying hor, 
might be included only if the payments were fairly co 
parable with the rental of a similar house. 


ser 
The investigators were able to select 100 families wi org 
came within the range of these requirements; the dm wit 
the husband had worked ranged from 225 to 279 af are 

averaged 250. It was not found practicable to adhere 

strictly to the $7 daily rate because it was not introdupy 

into the plant until December, 1929. The daily earning 
ranged from $6.40 to $7.23 and averaged $6.78. Tay | 
average yearly wage was $1,694.63 and the average jg 10 
come from other sources $17.24, making a total aver: unt 
income of $1,711.87. The average of expenditures jm of; 
the 100 families was $1,719.82, leaving an average defy it! 
of $7.96. Nineteen of the families lived on their income 126 
44 had an average deficit of $130.74 and 37 an avery hov 
surplus of $133.96. The translation of this budget inj Ste 
comparable items for the European workers will probable » L. 
be the principal problem of the study.” whi 
wer 
affil 

Maximum Hyrinc AcEs 

A recent survey by the Industrial Relations Counsela 
covering firms employing a total of 3,000,000 worke 0 
indicated that 42 per cent of the companies employing 4 | 4, 
per cent of the total workers have no hiring age limi of, 
On the other hand, in 40 per cent of the companies, em oper 
ploying 61 per cent of the total workers, all persons} oper 
yond a certain age were refused jobs or had to obtain tf on. 


consent of a higher executive before they could be hirejj 
In 18 per cent of the firms, employing 13 per cent of i 
workers, there was no age restriction for hiring but wo 
ers hired after reaching certain ages were not eligible | 


pensions. Of the 40 per cent of companies which mai red | 
tain a maximum hiring age limit railroads and public uti habe 
ties account for 80 per cent of the workers hired uné coop 
this restriction, and manufacturing companies for 17 pf the 
cent. The investigators are of the opinion that age lim plan 
for hiring are fixed primarily because of exacting requit M 
ments on jobs which cannot be met by older persons. the ‘ 
industrial relations adviser of the Associated Industries com 
Massachusetts maintains that “unless old age is to meal av, 
universal retirement on savings or pension benefits, Wipe. 
must recognize that older workers can be kept in empl cong 
ment until very much more nearly the end of their lives inauy 
the salvage point of view dominates our labor policy. Tl 
means that workers as they grow older must be adjus Mas: 
medically and socially to their work and to their decal |. 
ing ease of performance.” * text 
The Ford Motor Company is among the concerns Wj; ,, 
make no distinction as to age and with whom fitness! ploye 
the job is the only requirement. A tabulation of 120) will 
of its employes according to age groups shows 20 empl 
between the ages of 40 and 50 years, 5,906 between 50 iow 
60 years, 680 between 60 and 70 years, and 20 over Al 
years. The “Smileage Gasoline” stations are operated! deat 
a company in California which makes it a policy to! sum! 
men over 45 years of age, the majority of whom aft! 1928 
60 years. The company regards this as good busines i 19 
cause the men are “more courteous to customers, MM 
careful in their care of the stations, with more pride spont 
their work, and more reliable than younger men.” b ditig 
The public employment office at Rochester, N. Ys Clo . 
ports that “one of our greatest problems is the mal nd 
woman past fifty years of age out of a job who is met —_ 
bic 

2% See Monthly Labor Review, June, 1930, for details of the budget ai 

27 [bid., March, 1930, p. 42. 


[bid,, January, 1930, p. 50. 
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physically fit and the most unfortunate 
is the constantly increasing demand made on our 
service for placement of old age applicants by over 30 
organizations. The most regrettable feature is that even 
with an intensive and persistent appeal for these people we 
are able to place only a small percentage of them.” 


TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP 


The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics an- 
nounced ” recently that the aggregate membership of trade 
unions, both within and without the American Federation 
of Labor, decreased from 4,443,523 in 1926 to 4,331,251 
in 1929. The A. F. of L. showed in 1929 an increase of 
126,430 over 1928. This increase is accounted for chiefly, 
however, by the fact that the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks resumed its affiliation with the A. F. of 

_L. In 1926, there were 156 national organizations, 107 of 
which were affiliated with the A. F. of L. In 1929 there 
were 146 national organizations, 106 of which were so 
affiliated. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


On February 22, 1930, the American Federation of 
Labor announced that it stood prepared to help put into 
effect in the Southern textile industry the principle of co- 
operation between management and workers which is in 
operation in the Pequot mills of Salem, Mass., and in 
other industries, including several railroads. The Federa- 

, tion has employed Geoffrey C. Brown, an industrial engi- 


| _neer with wide experience in introducing efficient methods 
P of production and labor management, who stands ready to 


help establish cooperation wherever employers and em- 
ployes agree to inaugurate it. This means “that organized 
labor as a whole is now behind the movement for better 
cooperation between employers and organized workers, to 
the end that both shall profit. Heretofore the cooperative 
plan has been introduced by individual unions. . . .”” 

Mr. Brown has made a survey of textile industries in 
the South and found that “the attitude of employers is be- 
coming friendly.” He offers “to show employers who 
have run ‘open shops’ that they can get better results, while 
their employes earn higher wages and have better working 
conditions, by recognizing the union and helping in the 
mauguration of cooperative plans.” 

The New England Labor Congress held at Worcester, 
Mass., in October, 1929, after considering the many factors 
which account for the present depressed condition of the 
textile industry recommends that the results of the plan 
of cooperation in the Pequot mills be placed before em- 
ployers as “a standard of personnel relationships” which 
will “throw the burden of proof upon every non-union 
employer to show reason why his own labor program 
should not be put upon an equally sound basis.” * 

Although the number of strikes and lockouts in all in- 
dustries increased from 629 in 1928 to 903 in 1929, the 
number of workers involved decreased from 357,145 in 
1928 to 230,463 in 1929. Of the disputes which occurred 
in 1929 perhaps those in the textile industry of the South 
Were most significant. Many of these disturbances were 
spontaneous protests against wages, hours, working con- 

® ditions and life in mill villages. Competent employes of 
flong years of service who were appointed as representa- 
lives of the workers to consult with the employers and 

March, 1930, p. 45. 

., February, 1930, p. 1 


* Journal of the Electrical Workers, March, 1930, p. 138. 
Monthly Labor Review, December, 1929, Pp. 35. 
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bring grievances to their attention were discharged. Much 
the same treatment was meted out to the employes whether 
they were under the leadership of the Communists or of 
the trade unions. 

A long struggle followed, marked by serious violence. 
Local religious leaders and representatives of national re- 
ligious bodies offered their services and sought to apprise 
the opposing factions of the results obtained in this country 
and elsewhere when employers and employes have learned 
to cooperate in recognition of their respective interests. 
An extended account of this struggle appeared in 
INFORMATION SERVICE for December 28, 1929. 

Many Southern church bodies have recently passed reso- 
lutions calling for a study of the entire textile industry 
by a government commission and have gone on record in 
favor of a living wage, the right of labor to organize and 
the abolition of night work for women. In connection with 
the various strikes religious leaders could make little or no 
headway as mediators or conciliators. In administering 
relief to strikers’ families, however, they rendered a definite 
service. From October, 1929, to July, 1930, the Friends’ 
Service Committee (Quaker) and the Commission on the 
Church and Social Service of the Federal Council of 
Churches spent $16,834.61 caring for 1,000 people. The 
funds came from all parts of the United States. Further- 
more, labor leaders and other observers stated that the 
efforts at mediation and the relief supplied helped materi- 
ally to save the faith of Southern workers in the integrity 
and unselfishness of church people. 

Perhaps the most constructive development in recent 
years in the textile industry in the United States is the 
endorsement of the so-called “55-50 recommendation” of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute by 73 per cent of the cotton 
mills, which have a productive capacity of 23,623,382 
spindles. The recommendation calls for 55 hours per week 
for the day shift and 50 hours for the night shift, with no 
overtime beyond these hours. This schedule will be of 
particular significance in those mill centers where the com- 
bined day and night run has heretofore been from 10 to 
15 hours more per week. 

The strikes of the Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers 
Union in Philadelphia were also outstanding in the past 
year. The results, however, have been very constructive. 
The employers have organized an association and now deal 
with the union under an agreement which provides for the 
scientific adjustment of wage rates, cooperation between 
the parties in eliminating waste and introducing more 
efficient methods of production, and the adjustment of all 
disputes under a system of conciliation and arbitration 
with an impartial chairman presiding. One employer, not 
a member of the employers’ association, was induced by a 
committee of representative religious leaders to arbitrate a 
dispute. The employes agreed to have the committee select 
the arbitrators. The arbitrators selected were Benjamin 
Squires, impartial arbitrator in the Chicago clothing in- 
dustry, Morris L. Cooke, consulting engineer of Phila- 
delphia, and Morris E. Leeds, a Philadelphia manufacturer. 
Both parties approved the arbitrators and accepted their 
findings. 

In Paterson, N. J., also, religious leaders played an im- 
portant part in a strike of hosiery workers. A leading 
Baptist minister and the Industrial Secretary of the 
Y. W. C. A. participated in the formation of an Industrial 
Relations Committee, composed of prominent citizens with 
the Mayor as chairman. This committee is still in the 
process of bringing about a settlement. 

Another controversy which church leaders were able to 
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influence in a helpful way was the taxi drivers’ strike in 
the city of Pittsburgh. The strikers, employes of the 
Parmelee Company, demanded the institution of collective 
bargaining as well as an increase in wages. For some time 
neither faction was in a mood to listen to suggestions from 
religious sources, but when the time seemed propitious a 
committee composed of a Jewish rabbi, a Catholic priest 
and ministers of several Protestant denominations pre- 
sented a scheme of arbitration simultaneously to both 
parties. A number of conferences resulted not in ac- 
ceptance of the plan presented but in a fresh approach by 
both sides to the questions in dispute and to each other’s 
position. A ballot was taken to decide the issue, one of 
the ministers taking charge of the balloting and count. 
It showed a substantial majority in favor of a return to 
work. It was agreed to compromise on the wage rates 
and to provide for the adjustment of grievances through a 
committee composed of representatives of both parties. 

On July 11, 1930, a very significant celebration took 
place at the plant of the Columbia Conserve Company, 
Indianapolis, which has an unusual plan of industrial re- 
lations. The celebration marked the acquisition by the 
employes of 51 per cent of the common stock of the com- 
pany under an agreement whereby the share of the em- 
ployes in profits was to be used for this purpose. Thus 
they not only have control but they are privileged to ac- 
quire 100 per cent of the common stock, which is held by 
the employes as a group; no employe can hand down any 
stock to his heirs. 

There are many unusual features in the plan of opera- 
tion. Wages are definitely related to the needs of the 
worker. For example, a married man receives 50 per 
cent higher wages than a single man and $2 per week be- 
sides for each child up to the limit of three children. Plant 
policies are formulated in a council composed of workers, 
supervisors, and the president of the company. The plant 
has no “bosses,” for the supervisory and executive force 
are regarded as “leaders.” 

On July 6, 1929, the Railway Labor Employes’ Depart- 
ment of the A. F. of L. announced the establishment of the 
Railway Labor Research Foundation. The purpose of this 
foundation is “to conduct scientific investigations and sur- 
veys of any plans, programs, policies and similar under- 
takings by organized labor in the interest of industrial and 
human welfare and public benefit, particularly in the rail- 
way industry.” * 


Lasor LEGISLATION 


The most significant labor legislation last year pertained 
to old age pensions, contracts which require employes not 
to join unions, private employment agencies and discrimi- 
nation in employment on account of age. California, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming enacted old age pension laws in 1929-1930." The gov- 
ernor of New Jersey has appointed a commission to study 
the question. In connection with the debate on the Massa- 
chusetts law a senator is reported to have said that “if any 
man has lived to the age of sixty or seventy with no 
children to support him and without sufficient savings to 
care for him, he ought to die.” * Judging from comments 
in the press these remarks assisted greatly in creating 

83 Ibid., September, 1929, p. 49. 

% Between 1914 and 1929 old age pension laws have been enacted in 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, Montana, New York, Nevada, Pennsylvania, Utah, Washington, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming and the territory of Alaska. The Washington law was 


vetoed by the governor. In Arizona and Pennsylvania the laws were de 
clared unconstitutio 


* Old Age Security Herald, June and July, 1930. 
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favorable sentiment for the law because the senator’: 
philosophy was regarded as “cruel and archaic” and as not 
taking into account the facts that old people cannot die 
when they “ought to die,” that all people do not marry and 
have children, and that economic conditions and security 
are such that the possibility of saving sufficient for main. 
tenance in old age is very uncertain. 

Wisconsin passed a law declaring void contracts which 
require employes not to join a union or to withdraw from 
one. Such contracts may not be made the basis for grant. 
ing legal or equitable relief by any court. The legislature 
took this action on the ground that these contracts are 
contrary to public policy. 

A bill containing practically the same provisions was 
submitted to the Supreme Court of Massachusetts for an 
opinion as to its constitutionality. The court cited the de. 
cisions of the United States Supreme Court in Hitchman 
Coal and Coke Co. v. Mitchell, Adair v. United States, and 
Coppage v. Kansas, and stated that the bill if enacted into 
law would be in conflict with the constitutions of the United 
States and the State of Massachusetts. Organized labor 
looks upon such contracts as creating a condition amount 
ing to industrial servitude. 

The decision of the United States Supreme Court (Ril- 
nik v. McBride, 48 Sup. Ct., 545, May, 1928) which de- 
clared unconstitutional the laws regulating the fees of 
private employment agencies has resulted in a number of 
states turning to the licensing power to eliminate unethical 
practices. The tendency is to grant permits only after 
hearing to persons of reputable character ; to increase the g 
licensing fee ; to forbid sending applicants to fictitious job: 
and to places where labor trouble exists without notifyin® 
the applicants of such conditions; to prohibit false and 
misleading advertising hy agencies; to require agencies tv 
return fees when they do not obtain jobs for applicants; 
and to place enforcement of such regulations in the hands 
of the state department of labor. California, Colorado, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, North Carolina 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Texas introduced more strit- 
gent regulations in their laws and the New York State 
Industrial Survey Commission, after making a searching 
inquiry into the practices of private employment offices, 
has recommended higher licensing fees and surety bonds 
adequate investigation of applicants, regulations governing 
the character and conduct of premises, and posting of fees 
which shall never be exceeded, and the granting of powt! 
to the industrial commissioner to revoke licenses. 

New Jersey, in recognition of the difficulty experienctl 
by older persons in getting work, passed a law forbidding 
discrimination on account of age against any person 4) 
years of age or over applying for employment in state 
county or municipal positions. However, such persons aft 
not eligible to join any pension fund maintained by thes 
jurisdictions and the act does not cover police and fi 
departments and guards in penal institutions. 


Court Decisions 
Collective Bargaining 


a more secure status for railway workers under the kal 
way Labor Act of 1926. The decision makes it plain thd 
the employes are not subject to the interference of 
ployers in the selection of employe representatives. 

In Glicman v. Barker Painting Co. (Supreme 
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Appellate Division, First Department, New York, 238, 

Nts. 419), the company, whose headquarters are in 
New York where the wage scale was $10.50, took a job 
in Philadelphia where the scale was $8.00. The painters’ 
union has a rule which requires its members, when working 
fora company which contracts for painting jobs in differ- 
ent cities, to insist upon the payment of the wage scale in 
the locality in which the work is done or upon the scale 
paid in the city in which the company has its home office, 
whichever is higher. The company brought suit to de- 
termine the legality of the strike which threatened to en- 
force the payment of $10.50 on its Philadelphia job. 
Pending a settlement it paid the Philadelphia scale and 
agreed to pay the balance if it lost the suit. It lost the suit 
but failed to pay the balance. The union brought suit to 
collect and the issue presented was whether there was suffi- 
cient evidence that the agreement had been made by the 
company under duress to present the question of duress 
tothe jury. The lower court decided against the company 
and upon appeal the higher court held that there was no 
more duress than in ordinary bargaining and that the 
matter of duress was properly withheld from the jury. 


Enforcement of Agreements 


In Newell v. Electrical Business Association (Common 
Pleas, Cuyahoga County, Ohio, September 17, 1929) the 
union withdrew its members from the job of an employer 
who, the union claimed, was skimping the work, thus re- 
flecting discredit on the union. The employer claimed 
%. that the men were withdrawn because he refused to join 

he Electrical Business Association in a price-fixing con- 
spiracy which it had entered into with the union. The 
agreement which the union and the employer had made 
provided for the arbitration of all disputes. Neither party 
took advantage of this provision. The court enjoined the 
union from persuading or coercing other workers from 
entering the contractor’s employment and from hindering 
him in getting contracts. 

In Weber v. Nasser (First Appellate District, Cali- 
fornia Appeals, April 10, 1930) the musicians’ union 
brought suit to compel a theatre owner, who had installed 
talking devices and discharged the orchestra, to live up to 
his agreement with the union. The court held that if a 
court has power to prevent by injunction a contract viola- 
tion by employes it also has power to prevent such a 
Violation on the part of an employer. 

In Henry v. Century Shoe Company (Superior Court, 
Essex County, Mass., November 25, 1929) the court held 
that an employer who had entered into an agreement with 
4 union could not escape its obligation by organizing a 
new company and announcing that it proposed thereafter 
fo operate on an open shop basis. 

In David Adler and Sons Company v. Maglio (Supreme 

itt, Wisconsin, December 9, 1929) the court held that 
an employer who deliberately broke his contract with the 

Purpose of inducing his employes to take action that would 

throw upon them the onus of having precipitated a labor 

Struggle did not come into court with clean hands and 

could expect no relief by equity procedure. 

InRibner v. Rosco Butter and Egg Company (Supreme 
Court, Kings County, New York, N. Y. Law Journal, De- 

p.cember 21, 1929) an employer refused to keep his agree- 
ment to employ only members of the union. The court 
tot only enjoined the employer against employing non- 
mon men but considered it “praiseworthy” that the 
union sought relief through equity procedure in preference 
to by a strike. ; 


‘ 
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Strikes 


In New England Wood Heel Company v. Nolan (Su- 
preme Judicial Court, Massachusetts, Essex County, 167 
North Eastern, 323) the court held that a strike was 
illegal which had been called because an employer refused 
to enter into another agreement. When the employer de- 
cided to operate with non-union men some of the former 
union members continued to work for him. The union 
pleaded that its constitution was a contract which obligated 
the members to remain members until they were expelled, 
to obey its provisions, and to refrain from signing any 
contract which obligated them to give up union member- 
ship. The court held that there was no evidence of an 
attempt on the part of the employer to breach the union 
contract. 

In International Pocketbook Workers Union v. Orlove 
(Court of Appeals, Maryland, February 12, 1930) an em- 
ployer had employed both union and non-union workers 
and refused to deal with the union collectively. When the 
union members sought to induce the non-union workers to 
join the union the employer discharged some of the union 
men because of these activities. This precipitated a strike 
and the employer sought an injunction, which was granted. 
The union appealed and the higher court held that a union 
has a right to strike for the wages and conditions of work 
it desires which is just as sacred as the employer’s right to 
hire and discharge. Furthermore, the union could per- 
suade others to join and carry on picketing so long as it 
did not resort to violence or intimidation. 

In Willson and Adams Company v. Pearce (Supreme 
Court, Westchester County, New York, August 10, 1929) 
the court enjoined various building trades unions from 
calling strikes to force concerns which supplied building 
materials to employ members of the teamsters’ union. The 
court held that the purpose of the unions had been to 
coerce the plaintiffs into dealing with the teamsters’ union 
and to inflict injury on them by instilling fear among their 
customers. 


Restraint of Interstate Commerce 


In Alco-Zander Company v. Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers (District Court of the U. S. Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania, September, 1929) the court held that the 
union called strikes in Philadelphia mainly because wages 
and conditions of work gave the clothing makers of that 
city a competitive advantage over New York. The court _ 
regarded the motive of the union to improve the condition 
of the Philadelphia workers “at best a secondary and re- 
mote one.” The court was not clear whether the union 
contemplated making agreements which would bring im- 
mediate readjustments in wages and working conditions 
but pointed out “that such readjustment was the ultimate 
purpose and was intended to follow soon.” Citing for 
authority Coronado v. United Mine Workers (268 U. S. 
295) and Bedford Company v. Stone Cutters Association 
(274 U. S. 37), the court pointed out that it was the intent 
to restrain trade and “not the methods used which makes 
the act unlawful.” In short the court held that the intent of 
the union to restrain trade was paramount to its intent to 
raise wages and improve working conditions. However, 
the court cited the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in Leather Workers v. Herkert (265 U. S. 457) 
“which holds that the mere fact that the effect of a strike 
will be to reduce the quantity of goods produced for ship- 
ment in interstate commerce is not of itself sufficient evi- 
dence of an intent to unlawfully restrain or control such 
commerce.” 
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Labor Sunday Message, 1930" 


Religion in a Machine Civilization 


Religion today faces no more fundamental problem than 
that of expressing its faith and life, its ideals and its ethical 
principles in terms relevant to a society dominated by the 
machine. By our conquest of nature and our development 
of power and skill through the machine we have laid the 
foundations for general well-being such as the fathers had 
never dreamt of. But the belief that the mere increase in 
wealth would benefit equitably all portions of society has 
proved to be mistaken. The great industrial machine over- 
comes some limitations in modern society, but it accentuates 
others. It is still an open question whether our generation 
will develop the moral sensitivity and the social insight to 
operate the system we have created so that it will bless and 
not curse us. Our industrial civilization has developed with 
tremendous rapidity. Our modes of thought and our ethical 
ideas have not kept pace. To express our religious principles 
in terms of contemporary society is, therefore, particularly 
difficult and especially urgent. 

The high productive capacity of modern industry has 
created wealth. But it has given us no answer to the prob- 
lem of the distribution of wealth in accordance with the 
religious principles of justice and love. The wealth it has 
created has flowed in undue proportion into the hands of 
those who own the machines. Moreover, profits in stocks 
have been so large that they excited a speculative mania 
among investors and tempted a very large proportion of our 
people to hope for gain where they had made no correspond- 
ing contribution to society. While in the fall of 1929 the 
fever of speculation overreached itself and resulted in 
disaster it cannot be said that any large number of people 
have through this experience become sensitive to the ethical 
problem involved. 


Profits, Speculation and Unemployment 


Large profits, which prompted the speculation mania, 
were taken from industries which have, except in rare in- 
stances, made no adequate provision for neutralizing the 
harmful effects of the machine system on the lives of the 
workers. The high productivity of the machine has con- 
fronted America with the problem of technological unem- 
ployment. It has made the competitive struggle more in- 
'. tense and has tempted many manufacturers, in the fever of 
competition, to disregard ordinary prudence in production. 
It has thus multiplied the evils of so-called over-production 
and consequent unemployment. Furthermore, machine pro- 
duction by transferring skill from the worker to the instru- 
ment has placed a premium upon youthful stamina rather 
than the experience of age. The result is that middle-aged 
men find it increasingly difficult to secure employment and 
men over 56 find it equally difficult to hold positions. No 
more serious charge can be made against our generation 
than that it has been socially so blind and morally so callous 
that it has been unwilling to divert sufficient profits of 
modern industry to store up reserves for the protection of 
the unemployed and the security of the aged. It hag in- 
sisted on the rights of property to dividends but has con- 
cerned itself too little with the rights of workers to security 
of employment and to protection in old age. As a result 


*6 Prepared by the Commission on_ the Church and Social Service of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 


millions who have a just claim upon industry have beep 
forced to accept the bread of charity, and multitudes hay 
been thrown as public charges upon the resources of 
municipalities and states. Moreover, a constant army of 
unemployed workers imperil the living standards of thog 
who have employment by increasing the competition of 
workers for jobs. 

A recognition on the part of society in general and of 
industry in particular of its obligation to offer willing men 
a chance to work and reasonable security of employment 
must lead inevitably to the acceptance of the principle of 
unemployment insurance and old age pensions. It may not 
be the business of the church to define the application of 
this principle in specific terms. But every dictate of relig. 
ious imagination and common sense forces us to accept this 
social obligation and to urge those in positions of responsi- 
bility to work out its practical applications. 


An Economic and Religious Problem 


Nor can sincere men who take seriously the application 
of their religion to contemporary life escape the problem 
of eliminating unemployment as well as mitigating its evils. 
When this problem is faced it becomes immediately apparent 
that we have so-called over-production not because every- 
one in our society possesses what he needs, for there are 
manifestly many families which have not achieved a min- 
imum subsistence standard of living; but because we have 
not been able to distribute the wealth which industry 
creates, with sufficient equity to give many of our workers 
the opportunity of consuming a reasonable share of the total } 
products of industry. While the reduction of hours 0 
work per day and work days per week may help to allevia' 
the unemployment situation, the economic problem of 
called over-production cannot finally be solved except by 
securing a more equitable distribution of the ever increas 
ing wealth created by the machine. It may not be in th® 
province of the church to suggest detailed plans for the 
consummation of this end. But any ethical view of society 
which does not take this problem into consideration is u- 
realistic and unredemptive. 

Any spiritual and ethical view of life which does not deal 
with this obvious problem of social justice which modem 
industry has created can manifestly maintain neither tts 
own self-respect nor the respect of society. To deal with 
such a problem requires every resource which religion and 
education can develop. Religion must develop the mor 
will to right the social wrongs of our particular age. Edt 
cation must develop in people who desire to lead the god 


life the imagination and insight to know what is implied it 


the religious life today. The church has resources and obli 
gations for both the religious and educational aspects 0 
this problem. 

There is no short cut to the kingdom of God. Increasitt 
social and economic complexity makes increasingly difficult 
the realization of Jesus’ ideal of a society in which eminent 
is achieved by the greatest service. Yet we face no insoluble 
problems. Genuine spiritual consecration and social intelll 
gence are equal to the tasks which confront us. It is plait 
that the church must give itself with new vigor and humilllf 
to its divinely appointed task of calling men to repentent 
that they may see the selfishness of their ways, and 
guiding their feet on the way to the city of God. 
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